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Training Must 
HARLES P. Taft, President of the 


Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, recently chided the 
hurches in general for having “missed 
the boat” on issues involved in labor- 


Smanagement relations. Mr. Taft, who is 


he first layman to serve as head of the 
federal Council, is quoted as having 

Weferred to the “fresh and ignorant en- 
dhusiasm of the clergy on economic sub- 

is: ie 

> Mr. Taft’s remarks will be regarded as 


Highly salutary by many management 


people and should be kindly interpreted 
members of the clergy. While busi- 
hess men have hesitated to express any 
friticism of the approach of the churches 
9 labor relations, one can discern very 
lefinite undercurrents of resentment 
wer the clergy’s lack of realism. The 
Mergyman, in human fashion, is very 


likely to gain his understanding of labor 
problems and management problems 


Mhrough what he reads in the news- 
Papers; unfortunately, most of the re- 
Morts that he reads are in terms of 
Mrikes, picket line troubles, and acri- 
Monious interchanges between labor and 
Management. Most labor-management 
ews is in negative terms; like the rest 
the public, the clergy is more familiar 
ith the conflict phases of labor-man- 
Bement relations than with any other. 
» To overcome the ignorance which Mr. 
@aft mentions, the clergy will have to 
me to grips much more realistically 
mith the constructive aspects of manage- 
nt-labor relations on a day-to-day 
Bsis than it has so far. Obviously this 
cannot be attained through the 
dinary communication channels; it 
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craith-Pad 


Precede Reform 


can only be attained through first-hand 
observations or through reading the 
business press, and through association 
with business executives of both high 
and low rank in management, as well as 
with labor officials from international 
presidents to shop stewards. 

And possibly most important of all, 
clergymen should talk to those operating 
executives in management who are in 
charge of production, sales, and finance; 
to talk only to the industrial relations 
executives is not enough. The news- 
paper headliners of management and 
labor cannot give as realistic a picture 
of conditions in their respective provin- 
ces as can the people whose names we 
never hear, but upon whose productive 
work American industry almost com- 
pletely depends. 

Occasionaliy a bishop recommends 
that a representative of labor should 
sit on the board of directors of every 
company; a minister declares that all 
companies have a moral, responsibility 
to guarantee annual wages; a priest says 
a man with five children should receive 
more pay than a man with one child for 
doing the same kind of work, because 
his children need it. 


It is a matter of very real doubt to 
most business men whether these recom- 
mendations are made after mature and 
careful study of all the problems 
involved, or whether the individual 
clergymen who uttered them merely 
dreamed them up as fine ideals, without 
any regard for their practicability or 
for the effect they might have as irri- 
tants in the sensitive labor-management 


(Continued on page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS-™ 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


The first quarter of the year ends 
with an excellent showing on the counts 
of production, national income, and 
employment. Yet the situation is pre- 
carious for the simple reason that prices 
are going up faster than incomes. 
Consumer incomes are up 12 per cent, 
but the cost-of-living is up 18 per cent, 
and is probably going higher, judging 
from the trend in wholesale prices. Dun 
& Bradstreet’s daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, for example, 
reached a new postwar high of 269.25 
on March 18, compared with 263.34 the 
week before, and 186.75 at the same 
time last year. The decline in construc- 
tion at a time of shortages is evidence 
that, even with record incomes, it is pos- 
sible for an industry to price itself out 
of the market. 

Further, there are signs that the pipe- 
lines are filling up—manufacturers’ in- 
ventories are up again, to a new high of 
$20,600,000,000 (as of January 31); 
and wholesalers’ dollar volume is out- 
stiipping that of retailess. 

An unknown quantity, however, is the 
extent to which the President’s foreign 
policy will involve the undertaking of 
reconstruction abroad. Large-scale com- 
mitments of this sort could mean a 
considerable step-up in business here. 











PRODUCTION 


Production figures for the first quarter 
of the year are better than at any time 
since the war’s end. 

In February and early March, steel 
mill operations were at the highest levels 
since May, 1945, and coal output 
declined only slightly from the 20-year 
high reached in January. Production 
of cars and trucks is expected to total 
more than 1,150,000 units for the first 
quarter; in the latest week for which 


(Continued on page 2) 




























































Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


figures are available, it was 104,749, 
as compared to a 98,236 average in 
1941. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Dollar volume of retail sales con- 
tinues, week by week, to top last year’s 
figures, but the advances are narrow 
enough to indicate a drop in unit vol- 
ume, despite an earlier Easter. 

As a possible sign of an end to the 
buying spree of the last few years, 
Business Week notes that wholesalers’ 
dollar sales outdistanced retailers’ in 
January. 


NATIONAL INCOME 

National income in January, at $16,- 
785,000,000, showed an increase of more 
than 50 per cent over January, 1946, 
and no very great decrease is expected 
for February. 

Average earnings of workers in manu- 
facturing industries remained close to 
$47 weekly in February, it is estimated, 
or very little below the wartime peaks 
achieved with a longer workweek. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Building permit values declined 16.2 
per cent in February from the figure re- 
corded in the corresponding month of 
last year (Dun & Bradstreet, 215 cities) , 
marking the fourth successive year-to- 
year decline. 

Leaving out New York, where figures 
ran contrary to the national trend, the 
decline from last year was 24.2 per cent. 

Building prices are up more than 20 
per cent from the level of a year ago, 
so far as direct costs go, but it is esti- 
mated that if indirect costs due to delays 
and other factors are included, the ad- 
vance would be considerably greater. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employed workers re- 
mained unchanged from January to Feb- 
ruary but unemployment increased by 
90,000 to 2,490,000. The number of 
jobless was still under the number for 
February, 1946, however, by some 


160,000. 
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The Listening Post 








Fool-proof gadgets ® Year by year, 
management grows more scientific, not 
only in matters concerning inventory 
controls and machine loadings, but also 
in handling problems involving human 
relations. The modern executive tends 
to delegate his responsibility not only 
to persons, but also to things. And there 
are at his disposal hundreds of devices 
and gadgets upon which he leans in 
reaching his decisions. In every field of 
management engineers are coming up 
with devices that they call “aids” or 
“systems” or “guides” which are calcu- 
lated to do executive thinking—many of 
which are actually self-contained, fool- 
proof, decision-making machines. 

There is a host of contrivances that 
provide answers to difficult, but living, 
human problems, machines that do their 
work coldly and unerringly, without 
sign of sentiment or weakness. The ex- 
ecutive who utilizes them always has the 
comfort of knowing that the statistics 
are on his side. This is all well and 
good, but the ultra-scientific approach 
to human problems has its hazards. The 
sales manager who relies upon a battery 
of scientific tests in the selection of his 
team of “hopefuls” could conceivably 
lose out on the one trait in the assort- 
ment that comprises the nature of man- 
kind which might ultimately prove essen- 
tial under some unforeseen crisis lying 
ahead in the company’s future. 


Only so far ¢ Treatment of a mass 
of people through scientific controls 
may be efficient for a job or a single 
project, but might not be sufficiently 
flexible to withstand the vicissitudes of 
long-term relationships. After a certain 
point there is a demand for warmth and 
contact. The delegation of responsibil- 
ity to things can go only so far. 

Students of child psychology may re- 
member the lesson of the Austrian mon- 
arch of the 19th century who decided 
to rear a group of children under abso- 
lutely scientific conditions. A group of 
habies was placed in a nursery and given 
every care then known to medical 
science. He made only one stipulation 
—that the children were to receive a 
minimum of handling, were never to be 
cuddled or petted, and were not to hear 
the sound of the human voice. All the 
babies died after a not very long period. 

Many of today’s workers and union 
members are hired through scientific 
tests and are informed about their prog- 
ress with the company, and the progress 





of the company itself, by print or loud. 
speaker. As one striker stated, “We 
never got the straight information from 
anyone in the company in person. It 
all came to us in ‘propaganda.’ ” 


Short-term optimism ¢ There 
seems to be fairly general agreement 
that the labor relations picture is 
brighter now than it has been for some 
time in the past, but a number of 
shadows in the background have been 
noted by AMA speakers at recent con- 
ferences. 


Opening the books ¢ For example, 
at the Finance Conference, John L, 
Carey, Managing Editor, the Journal of 
Accountancy, pointed out that in a 
recent Fortune survey, 46 per cent of 
those questioned thought a corporation 
should open its books if it claims it 
doesn’t have the money to raise wages, 
“It is not inconceivable,” Mr. Carey 
added, “that some legislative require- 
ment for the disclosure of certain infor- 
mation to labor will ultimately be 
adopted.” 


Union men on board ¢ Another 
long-range but disquieting prophecy 
came from Edward T. Cheyfitz, Assistant 
to the President, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, and former National 
Chairman, Casting Division, CIO Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, who re- 
marked at the Personnel Conference: 
“When you get a demand for union rep- 
resentation on the board of directors 
(that one hasn’t come up yet but it 


WEN) « c 3 


White collar unions ¢ Also at the 
Personnel Conference was a report by 
Robert Burns, Executive Officer, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of 
Chicago, that white-collar unions are 
adopting new and more effective tech- 
niques. 

Among these is the “glamour’”’ tech: 
nique, which brings celebrities to union 


meetings to make social-position-con- 


scious clerical workers look upon organ- 
ization favorably. Another is what Mr. 
Burns christened the “career-centered 
and self-improvement approach.” In the 
radio industry, for example, he said, the 
UOPW-CIO set up a radio actors work: 
shop and a radio workers workshop to 
prepare white collar workers for better 
jobs, and succeeded in organizing 4 
large network. 


James O. Ricé 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








Policy 


“Our policy,” a company official 
somewhere once said, “is to decide each 
case on its merits.” Today he would 
stand quite alone in his frankness, for 
it has become an axiom that a policy 
doesn’t exist if it isn’t in writing. But 
there is still too great a tendency to give 
only lip service to this fundamental 
management principle. 

In a canvass of executives, AMA’S 
Research Department sought the reasons 
for the reluctance of some companies to 
record policies. In no case did the 
executives have the facts from first-hand 
experience, but several were willing to 
do a little role-playing. Their reasons, 
though plausible, are not very convinc- 
ing, but they are so familiar they may 
make everyone wince a bit: 


1. Putting policies in writing is 
sheer work—more important, it is 
paperwork. The reluctance to 
think, which we all share, is some- 
what to blame, but many execu- 
tives pointed out that getting hold 
of your policies in an already 
operating concern is not an easy 
matter. 

2. Some fear that written policies 
are inflexible, that they may 
straitjacket an organization. 

3. The attitude may be, “We're 
getting along all right as we are, 
why should we bother to write 
up our policies?” 


OBJECTIVES IN ISSUING WRITTEN 
POLICIES 


For the “why” of recording policies 
there was a full reservoir to draw on, 
since the canvass was made in the course 
of research for AMA’s forthcoming 
publication, How to Prepare and Main- 
tain a Supervisors’ Policy Manual. 
AMA was in touch with about 200 com- 
panies that were firmly convinced not 
only that their policies should be in 
writing, but that they should be issued 
in manual form. A manual, they felt, 
insures systematic circulation of poli- 
ties, greater consistency in _ policy 
application, and maximum accessibility 
for quick reference. Here is a sum- 
mary of their objectives: 


1. Insure unaltered transmission and 
daily administration of top man- 
agement’s policies. 





Manuals 


2. Provide an authoritative reference 
guide that stays on the job. 

3. Facilitate proper indoctrination 
of supervisory personnel. 

4. Provide follow-through on formal 
training. 

5. Clarify line and staff roles in each 
activity. 

6. Organize communication to avoid 
friction and misunderstandings. 

7. Develop the foreman, manage- 
ment’s representative, as the 
source of information for work- 
ers, instead of leaving the role to 
the shop steward. 

8. Reduce or eliminate instances 
where the company is liable for 
supervisors’ discriminatory acts. 


These companies might well question 
whether an organization could be “going 
along all right” without written policies, 
for it would hardly be possible to take 
a bearing. On the other hand, a policy 
manual is a logical point of departure 
for a management audit. 


ARE WRITTEN POLICIES A 
STRAITJACKET? 


Companies that put policies in writing 
report that greater freedom of action 
is possible when the framework within 
which each level of management may 
act is made explicit. The large major- 
ity, therefore, distribute the policy 
manual throughout the management 
organization, interpreting the word 
“supervisor” broadly. There has been 
some discussion recently of foremen’s 
manuals, but AMA’s survey reveals that 
few policy manuals are restricted to 
foremen. Many executives hold that to 
issue the manual just to foremen tends 
to isolate them as a segment of manage- 
ment rather than integrate them within 
management. If top management focuses 
on foremen, the frustration that often 
exists in middle management may fes- 
ter. 


It is not surprising to find, however, 
that a great many policy manuals are 
written from the foremen’s point of view. 
After all, foremen are the largest homo- 
geneous group of supervisors, the most 
important single audience for the policy 
manual; and they handle management- 
employee relations to a far greater ex- 
tent than do other supervisors. Also, 
the foreman’s job is the pivot around 
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which the specialized services revolve, 
and line-and-staff relationships are eased 
when everyone understands how far 
operating supervisors may go in any 
activity and where staff departments 
take over. 


Far from straitjacketing a company, 
written policies have great flexibility 
for the very reason that they are always 
under control. Because lines of author- 
ity for issuing written policies must be 
clearly marked off, prompt amendment, 
supplementation, withdrawal or other 
revision may be made at any time. 
Where there is a manual, releases are 
cleared by one person, who checks to 
see if they contradict or make obsolete 
existing statements. 


SOURCES OF POLICY 


Companies participating in the AMA 
survey had constructive suggestions for 
identifying and crystallizing policies in 
an already operating firm. Since policy 
manuals do not contain process speci- 
fications or job instructions, the policies 
to be ferreted out are those pertaining 
to administration, particularly person- 
nel administration. Following are 
formal and informal sources that may 
be tapped for direct or implicit policy: 


Standard practice instructions (if they 
pertain to personnel and other ad- 
ministrative activities) 

Serial letters, bulletins, circulars, etc. 

Job descriptions of executives and 
supervisors 

Records of grievances, arbitration hear- 
ings, and other labor disputes 

Company annual reports 

Public statements of executives 

Personnel procedures 

House organs and other company pub- 
lications 

Functional statements or charts 

Organization charts 

Minutes of board meetings 

Correspondence files (especially re- 
quests for clarification, exceptions, 
etc. to existing instructions) 

Contracts with unions 

Forms and records 

Reports from supervisors to dept. heads 

Training material: leader’s handbook, 
pamphlets, etc. 

Records of executive and supervisors’ 
conferences 

Employee handbook 


When all material bearing on policy 
has been rounded up, management ques- 
tions: Is this, in fact, our policy as we 
are now operating? Do we want it to 
be? Does it conform with our long- 
range objectives, our basic policy? Top 
executives level off inconsistencies, may 
fill in gaps in policy, and schedule 
others for later development. Thus, by 
putting policies in writing management 
knows where it’s going, may steer any 
course. 
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Production Men to Evaluate Incentives, 
Inventory and Manufacturing Controls 


Spring Conference Will Take Place April 24-25 
In New York; Panel Session Planned 


An inquiry into financial and non- 
financial incentive plans will be one of 
the important features of AMA’s Spring 
Production Conference, set for April 24- 
25 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. L. Clayton Hill, Works Manager, 
Eagle Pencil Company, and AMA Vice 
President for the Production Division, is 
in charge of the sessions. 

The discussion of incentives, which 
will be in panel form, will take place 
on the afternoon of April 24, and will 
cover such points as group incentives 
end labor-management cooperation. 
Speakers will endeavor to point out the 
principles which experience has proved 
to be decisive in the planning and ad- 
ministration of incentive programs. 

At the luncheon the same day, H. F. 
Willkie, Vice President of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, will describe his com- 
pany’s industrial relations program, 
based on the idea that “you can’t keep 
people alive by giving them ping-pong 
and quoits.” In line with this view, the 
company offers the employees as much 
free education as they can take, and now 
estimates that the men in the plant are 
responsible for as many technical ad- 
vances as laboratory research. 

Other topics to be discussed at the 
Conference include: ¢gommodity price 
trends and inventory and manufacturing 
policies; selection, rating, and develop- 
ment of foremen; training the foreman 
as a management spokesman; quality 
control and incentives for inspectors; 
materials handling; production control 
through the control of materials; and 
mechanized manufacturing controls. 


Checklist of Personnel Studies 
Is Enclosed with This Issue 


With this issue of MANAGEMENT NEws 
members will find enclosed Advances in 
Personnel Management, a checklist of 
significant AMA publications for per- 
sonnel administrators. This is the first 
of a series of divisional catalogues of 
AMA publications; similar checklists 
covering other fields of management will 
be issued from time to time. 








The President’s Scratch-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 


relationships. On the record, it would 
appear that the clergy has more under- 
standing of, and more sympathy for, the 
needs of labor than it has understanding 
of the problems of management. Almost 
universally, clergymen recognize the 
paramount importance of preserving our 
free competitive system, and the nation 
is warned regularly from its pulpits 
about the necessity of stemming the ris- 
ing tide of communism and statism. 
Yet some of the revisions in manage- 
ment-labor relations that the clergy so 
imperiously demands, if precipitantly 
undertaken, might usher in the very state 
of affairs that it decries. And many of 
them would produce evils greater than 
those they are designed to correct. 

For example, the average employer, 
if he had only himself to consider, 
would probably not object too strongly 
to paying higher wages to the man with 
greater family responsibility. But who 
would sell the idea to the fellow who 
would get less for doing the same work? 
The very suggestion of the idea would be 
enough to cause production-crippling 
uneasiness and dissension in almost any 
shop. Business men readily admit that 
there are problems arising before them 
daily which cannot be solved by a 
purely scientific approach. All but the 
unscrupulous recognize that concepts of 
morality have a direct bearing on the 
conduct of every phase of business. But 
in arguments over ethics, as in anything 
else, the rule, “Get all the facts first,” 
is pertinent. 

Many of the reforms and changes that 
the churchmen are urging call for a 
great deal more training for both man- 
agement and labor than either side has 
received to date. It is above all im- 
portant that such changes take place 
on an individual basis as individual 


_situations become more mature. 


Qin & Loca, 





Extra Booths Added 
At Packaging Show, 
Set for April 8-11 


Demand for space at AMA’s 16th 
annual Packaging Exposition, April &- 
11 at the Convention Hall in Phila 
delphia, has been so great that it has 
been necessary to add 40 additional 
booths to the original layout. 

More than 50 per cent of the exhibi- 
tors are building special backgrounds 
for their exhibits, which indicates that 
displays will be more elaborate than 
ever before. 

During the first three days of the 
show, a Packaging Conference will be 
held, under the direction of E. A 
Throckmorton, President, Container 
Testing Laboratories, and AMA Vice 
President for the Packaging Division. 

The firm of Clapp & Poliak, New 
York City, is arranging the show, and 
Alan S. Cole, General Manager of the 
magazine, Modern Packaging, heads the 
exhibitors’ advisory committee. 


Insurance Men to Hold 
Spring Conference on 


May 5-6 in New York 


AMA’s Insurance Division will spon 
sor its Spring Conference May 5 and 
6, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Subjects scheduled for discussion im 
clude: 

Reducing Paperwork in the Insurance 
Department 

Foreign Ocean Marine Insurance 

Getting the Most Out of the Insurance 
Broker 

Loss Prevention and Protection 

Implications of State Health and Acck 
dent Laws 

Multiple-Line Insurance Underwriting 

I. M. Carpenter, Insurance Manager, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., and AMA Vice 
President for the Division, is in charge 
of the program. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


AMA’s General Management Confet 
ence, which is tentatively schedule 
June 11-12 at the Waldorf-Astoria, Nea, 
York City, will deal with the varios” 
facets of management at the polity ® 
making level. 














